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DALY +QUELEP -PERLOD 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


First Day—God’s World 

Hear, O my people, and I will speak, saith the Lord: 

The world is mine and the fulness thereof. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I wil! deliver 

thee. Psalm 50. 

The psalm bids us believe that the world is God’s world, 
created, sustained and controlled by him; and not a world re- 
sulting from chance, drifting aimlessly, and given over to the 
powers of evil. In such a world there can be no permanent de- 
feat or failure, and no irreparable disaster. 


The longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 

truth, that God governs the affairs of men. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Father, we would rest in the thought that thy power is 
controlling, and thy wisdom and love directing, the world, even 
when it seems to be driving toward chaos and destruction. In 
this faith may we find renewed strength and courage for the day’s 
work. Amen. 


Second Day—Living in the Present 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itseif. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.—Matt. 6 : 34. 

This is not the vain imagining of a dreamer, telling us to be- 
come spendthrifts and never to make any plans for the future. 
It is the counsel of plain common sense, telling us to live one day 
at a time, and not borrow trouble from the past or the future. 
Too often we allow the memory of past troubles and the fear of 
future ones to prevent us from living successfully in the present. 


Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best. 
Goethe. 
Father, help us to forget the troubles of yesterday and 
conquer our fear of the troubles of tomorrow, that we may live 
more efficiently and abundantly today. Amen. 


Third Day—The Seeing Eye 

I speak to them in parables; because they seeing see not, 
and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.—Matt. 
13.613; 

Jesus had the seeing eye. He saw clearly the hidden beauty 
in nature, and in the soul of man, which most of us do not see; 
and it was this clear spiritual vision that enabled him to give 
to humanity such profoundly authoritative revelations of God. 


Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. He 
saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. 

Emerson. 

O thou infinite Spirit of life and love and truth and beauty, 
touch our blinded eyes, that we may see the hidden beauty of 
the world and of the human soul. ‘Illumine us with the light 
that was in Jesus, and lead us in the way of the life everlasting. 
Amen. 


Fourth Day—What AIl the World Is Seeking 


With thee is the fountain of life; in thy light shall we see 
light.— Psalm 36 : 9. 

Every normal person feels the desire to live more abundantly. 
We are all seeking the enlargement and enrichment of life. 
This is the fundamental urge that has brought man up from the 
primitive stages of his development to his present comparatively 
advanced state of civilization. Jesus said that he came to help 
men live more abundantly. Those who accept his way of life 


find that it does lead them into a fuller realization of the life of 
God. 

As a well-spent day brings happy sleep, so life well used 
brings happy death. 

Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Infinite Spirit, in whom we live and move and have our 
being, grant that we may have in us the mind of Christ, that, 
living in his spirit, we may receive an ever-increasing measure of 
the divine life. Amen. 


Fifth Day—The Victorious Spirit 

Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day; and having done all 
to stand.—Ephesians 6 : 13. 

“An army is not defeated until it acknowledges defeat,” 
said General Foch. The same can be said of a man. To ac- 
knowledge defeat is to experience it. Jacob, wrestling with the 
angel, won his blessing by holding on until his adversary capit- 
ulated. Obstacles and adversities yield only to the dauntless 
spirit that will not accept defeat. 


When a difficult crisis arises, remember that you are as a 
raw youth with whom God the trainer is wrestling. To what 
end? That you may win at Olympia. 

Epictetus. 

O God, help us to live in the victorious spirit. Arm us for 
the conflicts of life with the armor that enables the soul to over- 
come every evil, and turn every defeat into victory. Amen. 


Sixth Day—Aiming High 
Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus — Philippians 3 : 13, 14. 
Paul was striving to win a high goal, to keep his aim high. 
Much depends upon our aim in life. We may not win the high 
goal at which we aim, but we shall have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we did not miss it because we aimed ata low one. ‘‘Not 
failure, but low aim, is crime,” said Lowell. 
*Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do. 
Browning. 
Father, help us to keep our eyes fixed upon the heights of 
life, and press toward the realization of high ideals, that in the 
hours of disappointment and failure we may have the conscious- 
ness that we aimed high and strove valiantly.— Amen. 


Seventh Day—The Opened Way 

And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye not, stand stili, and 
see the salvation of the Lord which he will show to you this day.— 
Exodus 14 : 18. 

There come times when we need just such sane and reassur- 
ing counsel. The crowning calamity is upon us; the situation 
seems hopeless; we can see no way of escape. Fear seizes us, 
and we are undone. 

Usually the way out lies in the sequence of events. If we 
will trust God, put away fear, and just be still, he will show us his 
salvation in the orderly working of the laws of his creation. 

The earth renews itself, the brooding heaven gathers us under 
its wings, and all is well with us if we have the heroic hearts to 
see it. 

John Burroughs. 

Father, we would rest our souls in thee, and wait patiently 
for the revealing of the salvation which thou hast provided for us 


in the laws that govern our being and minister to our welfare. 
Amen, 


hurches 
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RELIGIOUS ART 


R. C. Q. PAYNE forwarded to The Register a 
letter written to him by a friend from a 
Southern university commenting on the brief 

criticism which appeared in a recent issue of this 
journal of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram’s plea for a return 
to medievalism in religious art. A part of that letter 
is so pertinent to a consideration of the views of Mr. 
Cram and Mr. Payne that it is published here in con- 
nection with Professor Bixler’s discussion in this issue 
of the two points of view. 


I can see much in medievalism but I do not see how 
we can expect the world to turn backward to an out- 
worn mode and to an age that grew out of quite dif- 
ferent conditions than ours. We must have a ‘“‘brave 
new world” and I think liberal religion offers more to 
the new world than medievalism can. That is why 
your article impressed me, for I felt that you had dis- 
covered an art that would express the religious values 
of the new time. 

Perhaps Emerson had the perfect answer for the 
Crams in his ‘The Problem’’: 


I like a church; I like a cowl; 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for ali his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 


There is always the danger, which seems to be 
accentuated today, that liberals in religion will allow 
their sentimental attractions for ‘‘monastic aisles” 
and for “cowls’” to divert them from the primary 
necessity of liberal religion to be above everything else 
truthful and intellectually consistent. In these quali- 
ties lies the basic strength of liberalism. Whatever 
symbolism is introduced must be sincere and consist- 
ent with the foundational preference expressed in the 
last two lines of the above quotation from Emerson. 

George Grey Barnard has written to The Register 
a little note in which he speaks of “‘our faith.” Here is 
an outstanding artist openly affirming that his faith 


is ours. His work evidences an attempt to express ‘“‘our 
faith” in artistic form. However we may be condi- 
tioned to older forms of art through school books, 
museums and multitudinous traditions, we should 
heartily welcome an opportunity to see expressed in 
artistic form the values and aspirations of life in a 
manner consonant with our ideals of intellectual 
honesty. 

In creating artistic and symbolic forms liberal 
religion has made practically no progress. Where such 
forms are sought there is largely a borrowing from ages 
and institutions whose dominant ideas and ideals are 
by no means ours. Here then is another important 
phase of religious development where liberals should 
seek to make a contribution commensurate with their 
opportunity. 


* * 


ADAPTABILITY 


T. PAUL wrote to the Philippian Church: ‘“‘I have 
learned in whatever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, and I 

know how to abound: everywhere and in all things I 
am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need.’’ There is a tendency to 
turn to panaceas of various kinds to allay human ills, 
panaceas which it is believed will magically adjust out- 
ward circumstances to minister to human comfort. 
St. Paul reminds us of a much-needed emphasis: the 
emphasis upon inner adjustment. In the most ideal 
state there would still be constant need for inner dis- 
cipline and control. It seems that one of the basic 
causes of social conditions which need alleviation is this 
lack of inner integrity and willingness to meet circum- 
stances at least half way by adjustment and readjust- 
ment to them, whatever they may be. Sane evolution 
toward Utopia requires emphasis upon both, the 
changing of outward circumstances, and the art of 
adaptability. 


* * 


MEANING OF GOD 


HERE have been so many definitions of God that 
fh it is well to try to discover the common de- 
nominator of all definitions. Religion grew out 
of and is nourished by innate faith that somehow in 
this world of conflict and diversity there is order and 
plan. God to anyone is that which to him symbolizes 
unity and order amid diversity and conflict in the 
whole of being. Such asymbol may be an idol, it may 
be a principle, it may be a superhuman person, it may 
be an institution. This is the common denominator of 
meaning in concepts of God from the savage to the 
Ph. D., that in God is the ground of order and plan 
and meaning, amid conflict and diversity. 

The primitive man when faced with incompre- 
hensible frustration or insurmountable difficulty bows 
before his idol of wood or stone, confident that in the 
symbol before him is resolved the conflict which in 
itself appears to be insoluble. The Ph. D. under simi- 
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lar circumstances will probably fall back upon a 
set of principles with the feeling that if he only knew 
enough he could ‘‘overcome the world.” Both believe 
that there is unity and meaning, however obscure it 
may be momentarily. To the one this unity and mean- 
ing is symbolized by an idol, to the other by a principle 
or set of principles. The attitude of the former toward 
his symbol is that increasing faith is the essential 
need; the attitude of the latter is that increasing knowl- 
edge is most needed. ‘The attitude of the former is 
that there is a fundamental meaning to which one 
may adjust himself through faith; the attitude of the 
latter is that there is a fundamental meaning which is 
intellectually discoverable. What they have in com- 
mon is their faith in a fundamental significance. 
Particular gods are the symbols through which men 
try to understand or adjust themselves to this funda- 


mental significance. 
* * 


PRIESTLY AND PROPHETIC 


RELIGIOUS institution must perform two 

functions, namely the priestly and the pro- 

phetic. The priestly function is to comfort 
people who are in trouble, and to aid in the observance 
of certain formal ceremonies. This function is evi- 
denced at christenings, weddings, funerals, dedication 
exercises, memorial services, and on many other oc- 
casions. The distinctive quality about the priestly 
function is that it makes primary, immediate service 
to communicants. It can readily be seen that when a 
Church becomes merely a priestly institution it be- 
comes an instrument for the cultivation of selfishness 
and a deadly formalism in religion. No minister who 
is sensitive to social maladjustment, and to the ubiq- 
uity of error, can be content to be merely a priestly 
chaplain, however important the priestly function 
may be upon occasion. . 

The prophetic function of a religious institution 
is to provide that stirring of conscience and guidance 
of thought which must complement the priestly func- 
tion. Errors and evils in personal and social life must 
be pointed out, and ideals pointed to. The minister 
must be as sincere and intelligent as he can be, and his 
congregation must allow him to talk with utter free- 
dom on any and all pertinent subjects. To both min- 
ister and people the priestly services are usually most 
pleasant, but for both, the prophetic services are un- 
deniably necessary. Many people are willing to read 
formal services of aspiration, and of confession of sin, 
but are unwilling to hear of actual sins in their own 
lives or in their communities, and do not aspire to do 
anything about them. The Church has two functions, 
it must be said again, both of which must be sincerely 
performed, the priestly and the prophetic. 


* * 


INTUITIVE ANC HORAGE 

OR the first issue of Christendom, which appeared 

in the summer of 1935, Professor W. E. Hocking 

of Harvard University wrote an article entitled, 
“Does Civilization Still Need Religion?” His dis- 
cussion of this question which many people, especially 
among liberals, have often asked themselves was im- 
portant enough to warrant summarizing here. After 
considering the claims of those who say that the mod- 


ern world has outgrown religion, that religion once be- 
gat progress, but progress now drags religion along 
with it, the author shows that economic and social 
forces are inadequate to furnish civilization with 
those feelings which create attachments, devotions, 
loyalties, inadequate, in short, to furnish society with 
the necessary spirit of cohesion. “Economic forces 
unite only persons otherwise well disposed to co- 
operate with one another; others they divide.” ‘The 
economic cement does not work except by the aid of 
something of a humaner order.’ Since social forces 
are highly selective and exclusive, the cohesion of so- 
ciety depends upon something more, namely the be- 
lief in the worth of the individual, a belief which is 
supported enduringly only by belief in the worth of 
the whole. Moreover, since there are bound to be con- 
tinually more goods, more knowledge, and “more 
individualism,” men must have effective and valid 
standards, they must have a central stability and cer- 
tainty, an intuitive anchorage, and “right judgment” 
to determine the validity of the conflicting claims of 
individualism and collectivism. None of these needs 
can be met fully or durably without a conscious, 
critical loyalty that comes from a response to the 
vision and the moral imperatives of a metaphysically 
sound view of man and the cosmos. “To suppose that 
conscience in some way represents the nature of things 
makes all the difference in a man’s life.’ 


* * * 


VOICES 


Out of the infinite heart of love we have come through you 
but not of you into the now. We are the ever-new, yet ever-old, 
miracle of the incarnation—God coming to dwell among men. 

We came carrying no age-old prejudices, no crippling ha~ 
treds, no cruel feuds. Our hands are not stained with brother- 
blood; we know nothing of that injustice which makes your world 
groan. 

Blight us not with your cynicism; crush us not with your 
indifference; sear us not with the fires of greed. 

Teach us more by example than precept. Rob us not of our 
birthright through a selfish love that wants us to be like you. 

Encumber us not with tawdry things; but give us the chance 
to grow souls sensitive to beauty, vibrant with good will, and 
hungry for the imperishable values of life. 

Open unto us the doors of reverence for all high things, 
yearning for all true facts, and the high responsibility of duty. 

Walk with us in understanding comradeship to the house of 
prayer where together we may learn to know the meaning and 
purpose of life. 

Teach us to learn from your heartaches without making the 
same mistakes for which you weep. Show us how we can glorify 
life by putting more into the world than we shall take out. 

We are the world’s second chance to redeem its tragic blun- 
ders. We are your abiding hope: through us you may become 
what you have always longed to be. 

We give thanks for you; for all you have given us; for all you 
have hoped for us. We will not fail your dream for us when at 
last we beg leave and take our place as the builders of the new 
tomorrow! 

We are your children. 

W. Waldemar W. Argow, in the calendar of the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


+ * * 
If it doesn’t sing it isn’t truth; if it doesn’t dance it isn’t 


virtue; if it doesn’t laugh it isn’t beauty.—Albert Nicholas Kau- 
cher. 
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Gothic Time and Puritan Space 
J. S. Bixler 


In the October Atlantic Monthly Ralph Adams Cram advocated a revival of medieval art in religion. 


In the October 


28th issue of The Register C.Q. Payne briefly described the work of George Grey Barnard as providing an adequate reply 
toMr.Cram. At the suggestion of Mr. Payne and by request of the editor, Professor Bixler of Harvard Divinity School 


here comments on the two points of view. 


HE theologian, like the philosopher, must live up 
to his reputation of keeping his feet firmly 
planted on both sides of any fence, and in com- 

paring the views of religious art of Ralph Adams Cram 
and C. W. Payne there is important ground on both 
sides. Mr. Cram is obviously right when he pleads 
for a return to religion through art and when he stresses 
the part that Gothic has played in making men aware 
of the beauty of holiness. He is wrong when he says 
that the kinship between beauty and religion has been 
lost ever since the Protestant revolution. On the other 
hand Mr. Payne is right when he asks that more at- 
tention be paid to such modern artists as George Grey 
Barnard, but he can hardly expect us to follow him 
when he calls the art of the middle ages “morbid.” 

The real issue, as I see it, is not: Which type of 
art is better? but: How can we retain the good in both? 
We must not try to combine the two in one art form. 
A hybrid art is never satisfactory and eclectic move- 
ments have never been truly creative. But perhaps 
some genius or group of geniuses in the future will de- 
velop a new type which conserves the virtues of each. 
Until this happens we can only remind ourselves that 
Christianity is an inclusive religion, that both Catholic 
and Protestant artists have something to teach us, 
and that we shall learn what this is as our own religious 
experience becomes sensitive to the many elements in 
its heritage. 

It is clear that Gothic has a special message for 
us. In the midst of our many conflicts it is natural 
that we should yearn for a synthesis like that of the 
thirteenth century, and that we should be drawn to 
the Gothic in which it is so beautifully symbolized. 
We know, of course, that the type of unity which will 
satisfy us will not be the same. The ideals of our 
Puritan and liberal ancestors have entered into our 
blood. Only through an art which is faithful to our 
own tradition can our deepest insights be expressed. 
_ Yet the harmony which Gothic achieves under the 
control of a single idea makes a direct appeal to us. 
We hope to win a similar harmony for ourselves, and 
we trust that we may find as successful a way of ex- 
pressing it. 

I 

As we look at our college architecture we feel 
this conflict of loyalties. When Gothic chapels are 
built at Princeton and Chicago or Gothic is used for a 
library at Yale we cannot resist the spell of the archi- 
tecture nor remain indifferent to its symbolism. But 
we are bound to ask questions about its relevance to 
the forms which our life takes. Is it not ridiculous, 
we ask, to try to adapt Gothic to the needs of a modern 
library? And must not even a Gothic chapel speak 
of the past in so eloquent a way that the special needs 


of the present are forgotten? Is not the Georgian. 


chapel at Harvard more successful because its inspira- 
tion comes from nearer home? We seem to belong to 


it as we do not to the Gothic But even as we say 
this we regret it. Gothic has a beauty and a symbolic 
value which no other religious architecture can rival. 
It is only with a sense of loss that we say it belongs to 
a different tradition from our own. 

The question then comes—is it really in a dif- 
ferent tradition? Is not the heritage of the middle 
ages ours? Should we not say that Gothic belongs to 
an older period, not one which is alien, and should we 
not ask whether our religion is complete until it con- 
tains what both Gothic and Georgian try to express? 
What is this special message of each? 

About Gothic, says Henry Adams, no two men 
think alike, and no woman agrees with either man. 
Yet at the risk of raising a lonely voice I would venture 
the statement that Gothic is the architecture of the 
movement of life. With its delicate equilibrium, its 
constant suggestion of stress and strain, with upward- 
thrusting vaults and fragile walls supported by flying 
buttresses, Gothic suggests the tension of life struggling 
toward the beatific vision. The lines of the Gothic 
church converge outside of human experience and di- 
rect men’s attention to a point beyond the present. 
But when man touches God, Gothic seems to say, the 
conflict is resolved. By the grace of God unity is 
brought into life from outside and human purposes 
attain harmony. Thus the movement is downward 
as well as upward. As in the emanation theory of 
some ancient thinkers, the tide surges now in one di- 
rection, now in another. Life presses toward God. 
But since God is Creator life must have come from 
him in the beginning, and since he is Redeemer it 
must receive from him now that which makes it worth 
while. The upward movement is full of strain, the 
downward movement is marked by peaceful calm. 
With its constant motion Gothic is the architecture of 
tension and life and also of passage and time. 


II 


On the other hand the Puritan church, which Mr. 
Cram finds both ugly and uninteresting, has its own 
message. Gothic gives us the tension of passion with 
the release afforded by divine grace. The New Eng- 
land meetinghouse emphasizes the moral quality of 
the passion and brings it under the control of idea. 
We may compare the contrast to the difference be- 
tween Hindu and Moslem architecture. The Hindu 
temple, like Hindu mythology, symbolizes the teeming 
life of the jungle. Its sprawling courts hemmed in by 
towers covered with statues represent life obeying its 
own inner laws of growth and rising in superb self- 
confidence to assert its own vitality. Like Hindu 
theology, which accepts all beliefs without asking 
about their consistency, its authority is that of impulse, 
not that of critical idea. 

By contrast the Moslem mosque brings the sim- 
plicity of a single purposeful idea. In it the many 
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gods of the Hindus with their many arms and legs 
give place to the unity of a single room with walls 
largely free from decoration. For the Moslem, God is 
Judge, his will is supreme, and man’s acts have im- 
portance only as they meet the test imposed by the 
one reality. The God of the mosque is the one God 
of sky and desert landscape whose law transcends the 
seething instincts of human competition. 

This singleness of purpose has been taken over by 
the New England meetinghouse and set forth in a way 
which improves on Moslem art. The basic symbolism 
in Islam is military. The muezzin is the sentinel, call- 
ing to prayer as he would to war. The faithful as- 
semble in long rows and go through ritualistic gestures 
as they might through a military drill. Alike in his 
pride and in his submission the Moslem is the soldier. 
Not far below the surface of his religious devotion lies 
the fanaticism of the will to conquer. But for the 
Puritan God was in the moral, not in the military, 
command. As the God of the moral law the God of the 
Puritans was close to the heart and conscience of the 
believer. In spite of Mr. Cram I cannot help feeling 
that the Puritan meetinghouse caught some of this 
spirit and helped to express both the sternness of the 
law and its nearness to life. With all their barrenness 
these buildings achieve a feeling of intimacy. Baroque 
architecture in Europe had played with the idea of 
space and had tried to suggest a God who comes to 
earth and tabernacles with men. But while baroque 
brought God down to the human plane, using the 
horizontal line as contrasted with the vertical Gothic, 
it failed to achieve a sense of God’s nearness. The 
meetinghouse was more domestic. In it men found 
the God whose law was written on their hearts. 

“Nothing is so beautiful as a light in a cottage 
window,” writes Arthur Clutton Brock, “except the 
light of the stars; and when we feel the beauty of the 
cottage light we know that it is of the same nature 
as the beauty of the stars.” The meetinghouse 
brought the stars down into the cottage. It drew the 


corners of the horizon together in a familiar way. 
Thus it has done for space what the Gothic has done 
for time. Surely no one can say that in so doing it 
has trivialized religion. Our sense of the mystery in 
religion does not depend on elaborateness of building 
or of ritual. What is more eloquently suggestive of 
the ultimate mystery than the silence of a Quaker 
meeting? Is it not as impressive as the silence of the 
infinite spaces which so terrified Pascal? 


Ill 


Gothic thus expresses the yearning of life for the 
God who is both Creator and Redeemer. The New 
England meetinghouse gives us a sense of moral re- 
sponse to a God who is Judge and Law. Both concep- 
tions are necessary for a rich religious experience. Mr. 
Payne has, I think, done us a service by directing our 
attention to Barnard’s work. “What stupendous 
sculpture!’ Rodin is said to have exclaimed when he 
saw Barnard’s ‘Two Natures.” What sure religious 
insight! we add with Mr. Payne. Barnard’s work, like 
New England architecture, speaks to us of things that 
we know at first hand. It comes from a tradition in 
which we feel at home. But it arouses in us also the 
divine discontent with the present and familiar which 
great religious art should bring, and in that it has kin- 
ship with the Gothic. With all its homely familiarity 
his “Lincoln” tells us not what we are but what we 
aspire to be. With all its realism it yet drives home 
the mystery in the fact that aspiration for the better 
is part of our common life. Perhaps Barnard is as 
well fitted as any to point the way toward the synthe- 
sis we need. For he is the prophet of light and his 
sculpture reflects with remarkable success the play of 
light on physicalform. But light is our modern means 
of gauging both space and time. Will some new archi- 
tecture of light combine Gothic time and Puritan 
space in such a way as to preserve the special values of 
each? And if successful will it not provide an appro- 
priate home for the torch of liberalism? 


Religion Coming of Age 
Randall S. Hilton 


Mr. Hilton is minister of the First Congregational Society ( Unitarian), Castine, 
Maine, and he is a leader in the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


CIENTIFIC experimentation and our highly 
mechanized industrialism have precipitated a 
crisis in religion. The emotionalism of the 

Victorian era, the other-worldliness of orthodoxy and 
the sophisticated indifference of liberalism are all im- 
potent when faced with the practical problems of 
modern life. The common man is disillusioned, and 
mistrusts religion. The promises of punishment or 
reward in a future life no longer seriously affect the 
conduct of the modern man. Liberalism has been 
made a cloak of respectability for those desiring to es- 
cape the rigors of discipline. 

Religion must come of age. It must realize that 
it is neither a strict code of conduct nor a system of be- 
liefs, but rather that it is a way of living which includes 
the whole of man and the whole of life. It is the 
quest for the good life, a quest which requires con- 
sistency in thought and action. 


It may seem incongruous to speak of religion 
coming of age when it has a history as old as mankind. 
But maturity is not a matter of years. It is the knowl- 
edge of, and the acceptance of, the responsibilities of 
life. 

I 

The first duty of a religion which has come of 
age is to the men and women who live in this world. 
“If your brother asks for bread, would you give him 
a stone?” A mature religion will not offer stones to 
those who need bread. It will give food to those that 
hunger, and drink to those that thirst, not as charity 
but as a practical demonstration of the religtous way 
of living. Too many so-called Christians have con- 
sidered Jesus as impractical. He was the most prac- 
tical of men. He was teaching men to put into prac- 
tice ideas which if they became universal would revo- 
lutionize society. In his day those that had a stake 
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in that\society crucified him. Ever since the conver- 
sion of Constantine organized Christianity has had a 
stake in the status quo and has opposed changes, even 
those based upon ideals in which it professed to be- 
lieve. The Church has never been willing to sacrifice 
itself in order to save mankind. 

A religion which has come of age will demonstrate 
to this chaotic world that worldly principles are im- 
practical and that the principles of religion are prac- 
tical. It will live in this world and make its contribu- 
tion to this life. 

If religion is to assume its proper role as the 
molder of the characters of men and the character of 
society it must intensify its devotion to the truth. 
While the natural sciences have moved steadily for- 
ward the social sciences have lagged behind. Men 
have been backward in the search for the truth con- 
cerning the relationships between themselves. Re- 
ligion has been particularly slow in utilizing and de- 
veloping the social sciences, and yet without them re- 
ligion cannot be constructive in giving the only answer 
possible to the question, ““Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Religion must seek the truth concerning man and 
men. It must know the truth if it would be free, even 
though that truth may be difficult to accept. A re- 
ligion which has come of age will accept the truth 
even if it requires sacrifice. 

It is true that we no longer make martyrs of those 
who discover new laws which govern the universe, 
that we honor those who find new ways of making the 
forces of nature better serve the interests of man, and 
that we give Distinguished Service Crosses to those 
who invent new and more powerful instruments for 
annihilating our enemies. But we still crucify those 
who would invent new relationships between men, even 


if those inventions are based upon commonly-accepted-.: 


principles. 

Jesus accepted not only the principles of Judaism 
but also their implications. ‘Ye have heard it said, 
“Thou shalt not kill,’ but I say unto you, he that hateth 
his brother is condemned.” He knew that murder 
was only the outward expression of an inward hatred, 
and being a practical man he gave a constructive solu- 
tion, “I say unto you, love your enemies, do good to 
them that spitefully use you.”’ 

We believe in the principles of democracy. But 
democracy is a method by which men work with each 
other. Thus it is impossible to have political democracy 
without industrial democracy. This is a truth which 
is hard to accept and those peoples who have refused 
to face it have resorted to dictatorships. “Know the 
truth, and the truth will make you free’—providing 
it is acted upon. 

II 

Thus in mature religion acceptance of responsi- 
bility, ethical conduct, and devotion to truth will form 
the basis of worship. Worship is an attitude of mind 
which can be achieved only when one constantly 
strives to make one’s conduct exemplify the principles 
which inspire one to worship. It will teach us hu- 
mility and yet give us confidence in the power of 
truth. Religion which has come of age will have a 
mature worship, a worship which inspires greater 
service to mankind. 

Liberals like to think that theirs is a mature re- 


It is at least sophisticated. It has abandoned 
many illusions. But too often it is negative in its 
emphasis rather than affirmative. Its concept of the 
brotherhood of man reaches no higher plane than that 
of mere tolerance, and its tolerance is often only in- 
difference. It wants to be intelligent and, therefore, 
objective. But because its objectivity is not related 
to truth its conclusions and conduct become confused. 
Such a religion cannot survive the present crisis. 

If religion is to survive it must come of age. It 
must accept its responsibilities and opportunities in 
this world. It must be affirmative in its devotion to 
the truth. It must recognize the need for consistency 
in ethical thought and action. It will put a practical 
meaning into worship. 

The ideals of our great religious prophets were 
not just figments of the imagination. They were the 
result of keen insight and understanding of men. 
They knew the potentialities of people. Those who 
have any religion at all today may make those ideals 
realities if they utilize the instruments and knowledge 
at their command, if their religion grows in wisdom 
and stature and reaches maturity. A religion which 
has come of age can bring order into this chaotic 
world. 


ligion. 


* * & 


PERSISTENCE IN BELIEF 


O Thou who art the abiding Spirit of Truth, teach us, we 
pray Thee, to understand the strength of all sincere belief and 
the unwavering character of every honest conviction. We would 
learn to be fearful of the shallowness of mind that is quickly per- 
suaded to accept each new thing, carelessly discarding all that is 
associated with ancient forms of belief and practice merely be- 
cause it is old, and thoughtlessly adopting whatever is new and 
unfamiliar merely because it is novel. Help us to see that there 
is no virtue in change for its own sake, and that there is grave 
peril ahead for all who have no durable and persistent faith, lest 
they become merely double-minded, unstable in all their ways. 

Beliefs that matter—that really count in our daily lives—are 
attained slowly, by long and patient endeavor. They do not come 
by some blinding flash of sudden revelation, but by earnest and 
long-continued efforts. And such beliefs cannot suddenly be 
changed, if we have made them truly a part of the fabric of our 
inner lives. For the courage that is required to hammer out 
such convictions for ourselves, and for the courage to hold them, 
once they have been achieved, with quiet and confident assur- 


ance, we would pray.— Amen. 
Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


MOUNTAIN LAKE 
Carol M. Ritchie 


Bold mountains crowd around this shadowed lake, 
Whose waters know so briefly sun or moon 

Yet hold the stars all night enmeshed among 
The tangled shades of fir. Midnight or noon, 
Here is the stillest place that I have found. 
Sometimes, far-off, I hear the wind-lashed trees, 
But here is utter silence; and the lake 

Is deep and cool, untroubled by a breeze. 


And yet I stand and listen, on the verge 

Of something mystical and unrevealed; 
Almost I catch a mighty rhythmic surge 
And feel the silence just about to yield 

The secret of Infinitude, withheld 

Till all earth’s finite little fears are quelled. 
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Redeeming the Radio 


Victor S. Yarros 


Many readers of The Register will follow this discussion of the radio sympathetically. Mr. 


Yarros, Russian by birth, is a writer and lecturer. 


DISTINGUISHED American poet and essayist 
wrote in a private letter: ‘I have a radio in my 
apartment, but my wife and I hardly ever tune 

it in. The music is beneath contempt, except for the 
Philharmonic concerts Sunday afternoons, and the 
so-ealled lectures are stupid and empty.” 

This adverse verdict is, of course, too severe. We 
have grand opera Saturday afternoons during the 
season, and we have some recitals and concerts that 
even the experienced and cultivated music lover can 
enjoy. We have some—alas, very few—educational 
broadcasts—notably that by the University of Chi- 
cago—that really convey useful information and at 
the same time avoid pedantry and distressing heavi- 
ness. 

But who does not know that tens of thousands of 
cultivated men and women have almost despaired of 
their radio sets, and on every suitable occasion assert, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that the radio—that 
wonderful instrumentality of worthy entertainment, 
knowledge and culture—has been ruined by crass ig- 
norance, blatant commercialism and_ short-sighted 
greed? And, after all, the broadcasting companies, 
the radio chains or stations, and the larger advertisers 
cannot long remain blind and indifferent to the strong 
feelings of thousands of intelligent and influential 
people. The mob may be easily pleased, but when the 
judicious grieve and deplore, those responsible for 
these attitudes must stop, consider and take stock. 

This article will not scold or indict the authors 
and sponsors of our radio programs. Its purpose is 
purely constructive. It will submit suggestions in a 
spirit of sweet reasonableness. Let them be judged 
on their merit, in the light of common knowledge and 
elementary principles of psychology. 

In the first place, it is plainly absurd to boast of 
“high ideals,” “progressive standards,” devotion to 
public service, love of art and beauty, and continue 
to give jazz and near-jazz the prominence these forms 
of so-called popular music have been accorded for 
years. There is, of course, fine jazz music, but not 
much of it, and certainly ninety percent of the jazz 
actually played is anything but fine. It is, indeed, 
cheap, trivial and wearisome. Crowds in the hotels 
and restaurants may applaud it, but American au- 
diences are notoriously polite and kind. Moreover, 
they often applaud the conductors and the musi- 
cians, whom they like, not the stuff inflicted upon 
them. 

Take a single illustration. On a certain recent oc- 
casion, the inauguration of a new coast-to-coast broad- 
casting chain furnished a good test of the standards 
followed, not those professed in the flamboyant 
speeches or glib promises of the directors and managers 
of the affiliated chains or stations. The millions of 
listeners, old and new, were assured of “high-quality 
entertainment.’ But what did they get? One chain af- 
ter another, one station after another, gave them vul- 


He is a member of the Chicago Literary Club. 


gar jazz, the same kind of jazz, plus a little crooning 
and some choral singing. It made absolutely no dif- 
ference whether you heard Lou’s orchestra, or Tedd’s, 
or Eddie’s, or Roy’s, or Jack’s, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, each and all of these cities were represented by 
jazz bands and cacophony; noise and rubbish. Only 
one station had the sense to contribute real and appro- 
priate music—Wagner’s march and chorus from Tann- 
hauser and similar compositions. 

Now, there is a limit to the public’s consumption 
of jazz and near-jazz. Even a moron knows this. 
Would not the great public have been grateful and 
responsive had the inauguration of a new nation-wide 
chain been celebrated by a distinguished symphony 
orchestra, and by some artistic soloists? It would, be- 
yond question, but it gets little or no chance to ex- 
press its appreciation of fine and lovely music. Yet 
we are told again and again that radio has done 
wonders for good music and has brought millions of new 
converts to grand opera and to the concert-hall! What, 
pray, is being done for these millions? How many 
hours a week—to be practical—are assigned to them? 
What can they look forward to, in music, as they ex- 
amine the weekly or daily announcements? 


I 


Is it too much to ask that the three leading 
American symphony orchestras be engaged to broad- 
cast their programs? Would the cost be prohibitive? 
If so, why not invite the public to help finance such 
an arrangement? In Great Britain, as we know, the 


owners of radio sets pay a small annual tax for the © 


privilege of enjoying the offerings of the broadcasters. 
Americans, it seems, would object to that plan; they 
are believed to prefer indirect payment for their 
radio program, payment in form of higher prices for 
goods, since the advertisers expect to pass on all their 
cost items to the consumers. But no one can doubt 
that hundreds of thousands would cheerfully make 
voluntary contributions, as they did at the request of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, to a fund or funds 
raised for the purpose of giving them genuinely superior 
artistic programs. 

Again, turn to chamber music. Is it wild to ask 
the great broadcasting companies to organize two or 
three quartets and trios and to let each of these give 
one weekly concert? The public is learning to ap- 
preciate, and delight in, intimate, beautiful, melo- 
dious chamber music; this fact is now pretty gen- 
erally recognized. Yet what is radio, essentially a 
“home companion,” doing for chamber music? Next 
to nothing. Here, assuredly, cost is not a grave ob- 
stacle. Hundreds of fine musicians are unemployed; 
their devotion to their art is far greater than their 
passion for dollars; a very moderate fee would satisfy 
them if they were given a chance to play Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms and the other 
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masters. And what prestige such programs would 
mean to radio! 

If chamber music at present appeals only to 
thousands, what is the matter with light opera and 
with the excellent dance music of the prejazz age? 
Everybody knows that the ‘“waltz-time’”’ broadcasts 
are exceedingly popular. Why not increase these? 
Why not revive the less familiar but stirring, agree- 
able, delightful waltzes of the Strausses, of Wald- 
teufel, of a dozen other Austrian and German musi- 
cians of talent and originality? Waldteufel is said to 
have written over seventy waltzes. Only a few of them 
are known today. All of them are full of attractive 
and fascinating tunes and melodies. How refreshing 
they would be to a jazz-bored generation! 

And think, too, of the once popular operettas— 
The Beggar Student, The Gypsy Baron, The Chimes 
of Normandy, Veronique, The Bat, The Daughter of 
the Regiment, and a dozen others. There is a wealth 
of beauty and pleasure in such music as this, and even 
the superior or snobbish admirers of the classical com- 
posers do not scorn it or pretend that it does not please 
and soothe them. Why not draw freely upon those 
neglected sources? Echo answers, Why not? There 
certainly is no good explanation, none compatible 
with intelligence, taste and fair knowledge of the 
past, of the total neglect of those grateful sources. 

Perhaps the average advertiser would think the 
idea preposterous, but the managers of the broadecast- 
ing chains and stations, and their advisers, are not all 
musical Babbitts, and a few of them may, if the sug- 
gestion is pondered by them, find it worth while to 
make some experiments, and at the end of a season poll 
the listeners and find out that, after all, chamber music 
and bright, cheerful, pleasant music, yield financial as 
well as moral dividends! 


II 


And why not offer a series of popular lectures on 
the sciences and the arts? The lectures we do get 
sporadically are not all of indifferent quality, but 
popular education requires system, order, co-ordina- 
tion, continuity. Lectures on astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, biology, geography, philosophy, esthetics, 
in simple language, would undoubtedly command a 
wide radio audience. The same lecture, carefully 
prepared, could be given twice a week, once in the 
evening. Universities, one cannot doubt, would 
heartily support’such a series, and younger instructors 
of ability and legitimate ambition would eagerly re- 
spond to an appeal for co-operation on reasonable 
terms. Who will deny that such a series of lectures 
would prove immensely popular? 

And while on this subject of lectures, let me ask 
why it is that not one of those who comment upon 
music have deemed it advisable to explain to the great 
public the meaning of the technical terms they use? 
Millions of listeners do not know, when they hear 
such terms as allegro, scherzo, aridante, adagio, presto, 
rondo, to say nothing of qualifying words like ma non 
troppo, con moto, ete., what on earth the commen- 
tator means! Why not translate them into English? 
What a sigh of relief and satisfaction millions would 
emit, and how thankful they would be for the clearing 
up of an irritating, unnecessary mystery! 


And let me ask, too, why no radio station has 
considered it proper and useful to ask an engineer to 
deliver a lecture on wireless, on long and short waves, 
on the improvements that have practically eliminated 
interference and resulted in infinitely better trans- 
mission and reception? Here are questions that in- 
terest every inteiligent listener. Radio is a marvel; 
well, noblesse oblige: let radio explain itself to its grow- 
ing audience. 


III 


Now, a few words of friendly advice to the ad- 
vertisers. We are apparently committed in this 
country to nongovernmental, competitive, commer- 
cially-sustained broadcasting. The advertisers are 
business men and it would be idle to exhort them to 
sacrifice profit and serve, at a permanent loss, some 
altruistic ideal of public good. But self-interest, as 
the classical economists always reminded us, must be 
enlightened. The advertiser too often seems to forget 
that he is at the mercy of the consumer, who, if he 
gets bored, simply tunes off the station he is listening 
to and tunes in another station. The advertiser 
whose agent or spokesman is too zealous, or too tedious, 
or too extravagant, may kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Let me note some of the more common 
mistakes of these hired agents, the would-be salesmen. 

It may have been clever in the earlier years of 
radio for the advertiser to say to the public: “Get this 
lotion, or this soap, or this cigarette, or this medicine, 
tomorrow.’ But when hundreds of agents say the 
same thing, and say it several times in fifteen minutes, 
the impression they make is very faint, and few pay 
any attention to them. The insistence upon “‘to- 
morrow” now provokes a smile. The formula must be 
varied; the public needs a new phrase now and then. 

And, further, it is a serious mistake for the ad- 
vertiser to interrupt the program several times, and 
iterate and reiterate his commercial plea between 
songs, or between news items of interest. The listener 
is alert and experienced now, and he just tunes off the 
moment he hears the overfamiliar refrain. In many 
families this tuning off to avoid boredom has become 
a fine art. Make your plea or recommendation once, 
or twice, and accept the consequences. The public is 
not all moronic! 

Again, it is silly to give us “‘the correct time’ every 
hour or so. Most of us have clocks and watches. It 
is well to enable us to regulate these by radio, but the 
thing is being woefully overdone; it has become a 
nuisance. Weather reports, too, are welcome, but a 
few reports a day are quite sufficient. 

The foregoing examples are meant to be illus- 
trative. There are other abuses, major and minor, 
which threaten to make radio another name for ennui 
and to alienate hosts of intelligent listeners. 

The stations, by the way, are not wholly without 
responsibility for this alienating. Is it really neces- 
sary to “identify the station” every fifteen minutes? 
Would not hourly identification serve every proper 
purpose, considering that the radio starts very early 
in the morning and goes on till one or two o’clock a. 
m.? What makes this feature even worse is that many 
of the announcers are so faithful to their employers 
that they “identify’’ the station not once every fifteen 
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minutes, but three or four times. It is a dreadul bore 
to hear: ‘“This is Station PUNK in the Scraper Build- 
ing, Chicago.” 

Radio stations, like public utilities, should consult 
practical psychologists and learn from them that cer- 
tain practices tend to defeat their avowed ends. Bar- 
bers who talk too much are shunned; book agents who 
do not know when to stop or take “No” for an answer 
seldom get another chance in the same home. Mod- 
eration and reasonableness in all things is a good 
motto. Radio is not changing human nature or render- 
ing annoying, blatant and offensive methods of ad- 
vertising palatable and profitable. 


IV 


Radio has a great and brilliant future—in the 
right hands. In the wrong hands it cannot fail to 
spread and intensify the disgust which radio is creating 
in many circles. Moreover, that disgust is likely to 
develop a demand for public control of broadcasting, 
with the new evils that bureaucracy always brings 
with it. To repeat, self-interest is safe only when it 
is decently enlightened. The broadcasters themselves 
tacitly recognize this truth, or they would not prate 
as volubly as they do of high standards, of service, of 
progressive and broad-minded policies. It is patent 
that the amount of piffle, vulgarity, flat and stale 
“humor,” worthless jazz and obnoxious, irritating 
forms and methods of advertising daily and hourly 
inflicted on the public belies and mocks the solemn 
protestations of the broadcasters and their managers 
and directors. 

The foregoing measures recommended with a 
view to bettering the radio situation assuredly are not 
radical or Utopian. They do not require the sacrifice 
of enduring financial success. On the contrary. I will 
not say, “Do it tomorrow,” but I suggest a little heart- 
searching, a little dispassionate reflection, a little 
sincere study of the grievances indicated in this article, 
and a determination to adjust them and suit action 
to word. 

Let us bear in mind that radio is a public utility. 
It is subject to regulation, and the Federal Radio 
Commission will not always be complacent, artisti- 
cally and culturally negligible, incapable of rising 
above commercial standards. Sooner or later the com- 
mission will demand of the stations it licenses a decent 
regard for civilized taste. It will discover that 
British, French and German radio programs are in- 
finitely superior, on the whole, prop: ganda aside, to 
American programs. The American traveling and 
reading public has already made this discovery. There 
is no possible justification for our inferiority. Cupid- 
ity and stupidity alone account for it. And we really 
cannot permit cupidity and stupidity to determine 
radio policies. Laissez-faire as a policy has its limits. 
Commercialism must meet education, art and cultural 


values generally half way, and thus redeem itself. 
* * * 


INDIVIDUALITY 


That most precious of all human heritages, individuality, 
is being rapidly destroyed by modern conditions. A most un- 
desirable substitute being developed is a false personality, a 
standardized herd-mindedness. 


Just what is individuality? Individuality is a uniqueness 


which makes one different from anyone else in the world. Biolo- 
gists say that uniqueness in organisms existed long before human 
appeared. Animals have it, and even plants, each one differing 
a little from every other of its species. 

Since human bodies and brains have been built up out of 
an aggregation of millions of atoms, and since the rearranging of 
these atoms has been going on for millions of years, we are not 
surprised at the multiple diversity of character in the genus homo. 

There are no two people with identical mentality. The more 
rounded the intelligence of an individual, the greater is his 
unlikeness to his neighbors. The more rudimentary the con- 
sciousness, the more it will resemble those on the same evolu- 
tionary level with itself. 

But every individual, whether he is more advanced than 
others or less, is conscious of his “‘differentness’”’ from others. 
His intelligence also reveals to him the necessity of paddling his 
canoe alone through life, if he desires to build a wholesome per- 
sonality. 

In the building of this wholesome personality, one does not 
surrender his individuality, but accepts only those influences in 
the objective world which enrich and beautify his selfhood. He 
rejects those influences which tend to harm and destroy that 
unique selfhood, and which result in making him machine-minded, 
or herd-minded. 

Alice H. Stearns. 


* * x 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIBERALISM 


1. Democracy: Liberalism advocates democracy as a way 
of life in which people generally participate in their affairs, po- 
litical, social, and economic, and in which the common welfare 
is kept above the selfish interests of groups and minorities. 

2. Freedom: A society of free and co-operating persons is 
the aim of liberalism. 

3. Progressive (not revolutionary): There is no such thing 
as an orthodox liberalism. Liberalism believes in reform and 
progress; it believes in leaving the door open to change and ad- 
justment. 

4. The Open Mind: Liberalism seeks the continual ad- 
justment of our ideas to new truths in all fields of thought. It 


‘seeks to keep in tune with advancing knowledge and changing 


needs. 

5. Faith in Intelligence: Liberalism believes that intelli- 
gence and ideas represent the supreme force in the settlement of 
social and economic questions. 

6. The Scientific Habit of Mind: Liberalism is scientific 
and experimental. It represents the scientific habit of mind in 
application to human affairs. 

7. Tolerance: The liberal believes that our opinions are 
not more important than the spirit and temper with which they 
possess us.—L. M. Birkhead, in The Liberal, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


“ENTANGLING ALLIANCES” 
Gottfried Hult 


In a world grown so one and interknit, 

Think we to live and act as though the seas 
Sundered us, and still were antipodes, 

And country cleft from country? Would we sit 
Behind our briny barrier, deeming it 

Quite insurmountable to world disease, 

World overthrow by world war? Are not these 
Such follies as a madman’s brain befit? 
However matched; a pair are West and East, 
The chariot pole between them, which the reins 
Guiding their bitted jaws would keep in the road. 
One seems a jogging yoke-teamed kind of beast, 
But how the other plunges, rears, and strains,— 
Twain such as Plato, writing parable, showed! 


* * * 


The only way you can get to heaven is to work your passage. 


EEE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRATIC BUDG- 
ETING 
Mass-Consumption. 
Purdy. The Talisman Press. 
$2.50. 

This book is Utopian in concept and pre- 
sentation: through the imaginative weav- 
ing of the hypothetical influence of a single 
idea into many complex industrial prob- 
lems the author not only postulates the 
solution of these problems, but envisages a 
constructive period of progress to follow, 
accompanied by a general spiritual uplift. 
This single idea is not suggested at all by 
the main title of the book, and is only 
vaguely defined in the subtitle, ‘‘Consumer 
Initiated Control of Production and Ex- 
change.”’ If I were asked to give a de- 
scriptive title to this book, I should suggest 
Industrial Democratic Budgeting. 

The author begins: ““Consumers, having 
budgeted their incomes, indicate through a 
central office the things they will buy. 
Their combined needs establish in advance 
the rate of industrial production.’ Again, 
on page 199, he specifically states: ‘The 
potency of mass-consumption resides in the 
use of individual planning, a looking ahead 
in a simple way to set the rate of indus- 
trial production. In the co-operative move- 
ment there is no conception of this.”’ Also, 
on page 203: “. . . . socialism proposes to 
gain its ends by national planning, mass- 
consumption by individual planning.” 
This last distinction between “national 
planning” and “individual planning’’ is 
largely nominal, rather than actual, be- 
cause the author repeatedly emphasizes 
the necessity of the adoption of “mass- 
consumption” on a large scale in order to 
effect the full economic savings which he 
predicts. He does emphasize the idea that 
his scheme ‘“‘might be tried out’’ on a less 
than national scale, but he does not figure 
out just what the saving should be under 
these conditions; nor does he give any very 
precise data on which such figures could be 
based. This suggests one of the greatest 
‘limitations in the usefulness of the book; 
namely, the author’s persistent neglect to 
give any adequate presentation of the im- 
peratives which lie back of his scheme. 
These imperatives are several. 

First, the individual must budget his needs 
before the machinery can be set in motion 
to produce the things which he needs. 
The “action of free forces’ is not as free 
as the author’s repetition of this phrase 
would indicate; because if adopted to the 
exclusion of other methods of distribution, 
then “individual planning’ is an impera- 
tive obligation, with nothing optional 
about it at all; if only used as a supple- 
mentary method of distribution, then it is 
just one more among a number of others, 
and it is difficult to see how any substan- 


By Frederick 
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tially greater saving can be effected than 
might obtain in any properly conducted 
Consumer-Co-operative organization cover- 
ing a field of distribution of equal magni- 
tude. Furthermore, if “individual plan- 
ning” were adopted as the basis for de- 
termining the consumption in any consid- 
erable area by one generation, the next 
generation would have no choice but to con- 
tinue it, except under the penalty of dis- 
rupting the whole distributive system. 
The second imperative is, the office must 
be manned by efficient, impartial individuals 
whose character and standards of conduct 
are high enough to keep the office free from 
graft and political bickerings. The author 
does not suggest how these individuals 
will be chosen, nor how these standards will 
be maintained. Surely, the suggestions 
contained in the meager discussion of 
ethical considerations in chapter ten, sep- 
arated as they arefromall legal and religious 
sanctions of any kind, would be woefully 
inadequate in any general application of 
the author’s scheme; and in anything less 
than a general application, as pointed cut 
above, its advantages tend to disappear. 
Another imperative is, the individual must 
work for what he gets; he cannot bargain for 
it; nor has he a gambling chance to get 
it. See pages 170 to 174: “‘The things he 
has always wanted, .... he has only 
to requisition and work to get them. ... 
Of course those offered employment by 
producers but not heard from would be 
looked up, so that any not inclined to work 
would have their requisitions invalidated.” 
Also at the bottom of page 164: “‘And it 
would seem a reasonable thing that each 
individual should so organize his savings 
as to provide, for his declining years, an 
enjoyment of life on the scale afforded by 
his ability in his productive years.”” From 
the standpoint of “pure economics” this 
sounds reasonable enough, and it may fol- 
low plausibly that all of our ‘labor’ and 
‘relief’ problems should then disappear, 
automatically; but actualistically speaking, 
human conduct is not yet predominantly 
motivated, from birth through old age, by 
‘purely economic” considerations. We 
must recognize other considerations, such 
as inherited tendencies, social attitudes and 
acquired prejudices, overlaid, if you will, 
by philosophical and religious preferences 
of many kinds; and last but not least, the 
economic variants of bargaining and gam- 
bling within the sphere of economics itself. 
The intermingling of the bargaining and 
gambling impulses, to a greater or less de- 
gree in one form or another, in our present 
economic planning and thinking is per- 
haps the greatest immediate psychic ob- 
stacle, both individually and collectively, 
which stands squarely across the path to 
‘individual planning’ as set forth in 


“Mass-Consumption.” This fact must 
have been absent from the mind of the 
author when, in the midst of a round dozen 
of hypothetical negative advantages, he 
lists on page forty five: 

“No sudden change in the social order.’’ 

“No need of a new kind of human na- 
LAE RES, oe SIRs ot 

Surely human nature, as it exists today 
in at least a goodly number of its in- 
dividuals, clings tenaciously to some of 
the bargaining and gambling chances 
which are now part and parcel of present 
economic structures. This 1s not to say 
“chances” should not be reduced; they 
should and must be if a maximum return 
is to be realized from what is now known 
about mass-production. The point here 
is that the author’s presentation is rather 
too sketchy and incoherent to form, of it- 
self, a sound basis for procedure. 

In all fairness to the author, however, it 
should be stated that probably the great- 
est value of the book resides in the meas- 
ure to which it will be able to cause “‘in- 
dividuals” to think seriously about the de- 
sirability of an industrial system which 
does not countenance the gambling impulse, 
as a basic element, anywhere in its pro- 
cedure. This book will probably make its 
greatest appeal to those whose dominant 
outlook on life is essentially economic in 


concept. 
M. R. Wolfard. 


CRONIN ATTACKS A CITADEL 


The Citadel. By A.J.Cronin. Boston: 
LitileBrown and Company. 401 pp. $2.50. 

A. J. Cronin returns to his favorite 
topic, the degeneration of character. But 
in this novel, this degeneration is inti- 
mately connected with the medical au- 
thor’s opinions of medical conditions in 
England. He portrays on the one hand 
the dangers into which medical. practice 
easily falls when doctors sacrifice their 
principles for personal profit, and, on the 
other hand, the possibility of highly suc- 
cessful and “ethical” healing by non- 
medical practitioners, who are refused 
recognition even more severely in Eng- 
land than in this country by the medical 
profession. According to the author’s 
custom this novel is heavily weighted with 
very technical verbiage, but this does not 
cause the reader to lose his way too easily, 
nor detract from the steady flow of the 
narrative towards the inevitable climax. 
There is not, however, in this novel, the 
overhanging sense of doom which made 
‘‘Hatter’s Castle’ almost Brontean, but 
it is a better tale than the author has writ- 
ten since that deservedly popular work. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Pell, Orlie, The Office Worker---Labor’s 
Side of the Ledger. Published by the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 22 
pages. 10 cents. 
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GREAT VENTURE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In response to the urgent request of rep- 
resentative ministers and laymen, I have 
accepted the chairmanship of the sponsor- 
ing committee for a united Christmas ap- 
peal which the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is making 
in behalf of those who are suffering most 
from the national and racial antagonisms 
in the world today. I shall be glad if you 
will print this letter in your columns as a 
means of letting your readers know about 
this great venture in Christian good will. 

The pent-up feelings of the Christians 
of America and their desire to do some- 
thing about the present tragedies in the 
world must have a practical outlet. The 
one plan on which they can all agree is to 
unite in caring for those who are in deepest 
distress throughout the world. The birth- 
day of Christ affords the best of all oppor- 
tunities both for a Christian witness to a 
war-torn world and for sacrificial giving 
in the spirit of Christ. 

Three great groups of sufferers are to be 
included in the joint appeal: countless 
civilian victims of the war in China, the 
children on both sides of the civil war in 
Spain and the Christian German refugees 
who have been impoverished and forced to 
leave their homes as a result of the cruel 
laws against “non-Aryans.” 

The united appeal of the Federal Coun- 
cil will support and reinforce in every way 
the separate relief appeals made by several 
communions, and opportunity will be given 
to designate any gift for the special fund of 
any denomination. Gifts not otherwise 
designated will be turned over to estab- 
lished and well-recognized Christian agen- 
cies working in each of the three fields. 
The money for China will be expended 
through such agencies as are designated by 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America; the contributions for Spain will 
be placed at the disposal of the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quaker); the 
contributions for the German refugees 
will be administered through the Ameri- 
can Committee for Christian German 
Refugees. 

The Christmas appeal will be made 
through local churches and it is hoped that 
all pastors will plan now for a share in this 
movement through an offering on the 
Sunday before Christmas or, if it be more 
convenient, on some other Sunday in De- 
cember. The goal of the appeal is an offer- 
ing, whether large or small, from every 
congregation in America as a part of a 
united testimony of Christian love and 
sympathy. 

A distinguished group of the most 
trusted leaders in all major communions 
has agreed to join in sponsoring the ap- 


peal, including Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker (Episcopal), Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes (Presbyterian), Dr. Earle V. 
Pierce (Northern Baptist), President 
George W. Richards (Evangelical and Re- 
formed), Bishop Edwin H. Hughes (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), Professor Rufus M. Jones 
(Quaker), Dr. P. O. Bersell (Lutheran), 
Dean Frederick D. Kershner (Disciples of 
Christ), Dr. Ivan Lee Holt (Methodist Epis- 
copal, South), Bishop Paul de Schweinitz 
(Moravian), Rt. Rev. Peter Bryce (United 
Church of Canada), President Albert W. 
Palmer (Congregational), President Walter 
L. Lingle (Southern Presbyterian), Presi- 
dent Wynand Wichers (Reformed in 
America), Dr. James H. Straughan (Meth- 
odist Protestant), Dr. A. R. Robinson 
(United Presbyterian). Outstanding lay- 
men and women are also associated with 
them, like Charles P. Taft, William Allen 
White, Mary E. Woolley, John Foster 
Dulles, Grace Abbott, Isaiah Bowman, 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Wiliam E. Sweet, 
James M. Speers, Walter Dill Scott and 
Louis J. Taber. 
John R. Mott, Chairman, 
Sponsoring Committee of the United Christ- 
mas Appeal. 
New York, N. Y. 
* * 


A LITTLE DIVERGENCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The inside of the cover page in your is- 
sue of November 4 was indeed full of 
thoughts of great value. But may I be 
permitted to express a little divergence 
from the thoughts for the second day. 
The ‘‘docile’”’ sheep are in the imagination 
of the writer but not in the Psalm—the 
great imaginative Poet who wrote the glow- 
ing words when “his eye was in a fine 
frenzy rolling’ tells us the experiences of 
the Man—the very mind of him—who has 


had “‘initiative’” and is doing a “‘work’’—"’ 


the sense of a Divine care. The “green 
pastures,” the “still waters,” ‘“‘the res- 
toration” of the soul, come from antece- 
dents in a faithful life. Thus to me the 
Shepherd Psalm is not an expression of 
dependence—not an invitation to reach 
out for help so much as it is a cry of exul- 
tation, of gratitude, that comes from ser- 
vice well done—i. e., an experience coming 
directly out of the laws of the ‘Maker of 
Lights with whom there is no variableness 
nor the least shadow of a turning.” 
Alfred Cross. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
* * 


ONLY THEN—WORSHIP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Let me thank you for the fine article 
by Professor Shannon. We hope too that, 
where he has arrived after so longa struggle, 
he will be happy ‘“‘ever after.” 
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There is a question as to the material 
suitable for a religious journal. Ruskin 
said: ‘Everybody should learn to draw” 
.... for they “can hardly write any- 
thing without wasting their own time and 
that of others.’”” Yet Ruskin wrote much, 
but, of more importance, he also acted 
nobly. 

In spite of Ruskin, let me rashly bring 
forward an idea. Professor Shannon 
headed his article by saying, in effect, that 
however humorous some of his statements 
appeared, they were to be taken seriously. 
Here it is stated that, if anything seems 
irreverent, it is not so intended. The 
phrasing is only to place sharp accent upon 
the thought. I am living on so-called 
“borrowed time’’—approaching the border 
of “that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns’’—what apt 
language! 

My scanty reading upon the subjects of 
Religion, Geology, Chemistry, and, perhaps 
of greatest effect, that upon Astronomy, 
impresses upon me more and more a belief 
something as follows: I believe in an All- 
wise Creator. God gave me what I call my 
mind, and I must use it as best I can—not 
egotistically, but having due respect to 
the experience and thought of the best and 
wisest among men. Now then, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that God cares whether 
we adore him or not, or whether or not we 
even believe in him? He has put us all 
here for a time upon this small spheroid 
but eight thousand miles in diameter, 
its origin unknown, likewise its destination. 
Is it not our duty instead of allowing it to 
remain the arena of howling monsters it 
seems to be, to make it into a King’s Gar- 
den, to borrow from Ruskin again, an 
absolute minimum being that everyone 
should be appropriately clothed, housed 
and fed? Remember, within a week or two, 
The New York Herald-Tribune’s account 
of an Italian family in that city—a sick 
father, and (if my memory serves) ten 
children existing upon an income of six 
dollars a week. Of course there should not 
have been ten children, nor a sick father. 
These phases also need attention. Just 
now should there be any other religion 
than to put an end to the murders and the 
want? 

Then may come Adoration. 

Only the end of a saying of Victor Hu- 
go’s occurs to me: ‘‘The Future is not one 
of my concerns.” Most admirable, for we 
have only the Present. 

Palatial residences, yachts, private cars, 
million-dollar bonuses, ten-million-dollar 
Supreme Court buildings, three-million- 
dollar Jefferson Memorials, Rejuvenation 
of Grant Tombs—are they not all “abomi- 
nations of the Scarlet Woman,” whatever 
that may mean? 

As steps toward improved conditions, 
plans have been proposed: Socialism, a 
system of planned production for use, in 
which the products are divided according 
to the industry and ability of the worker. 
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Communism, a system of planned produc- 
tion for use, in which the products are dis- 
tributed according to need and the work 
demanded according to ability. If this 
last is not Christian doctrine, what is? 
These two statements interest me—they 
are Ideals. Must you impute to me that, 
to bring them about, it is my wish to slit 
throats or explode bombs inside homes? 
There are Constitutional means. After all 
are decently fed and clothed and housed, 
there will be many other questions to settle. 

In conelusion, a religious journal must 
not keep silent, but must reiterate con- 
stantly the words of—was it Brutus or 
Tago?—‘“‘murder and want must be de- 
stroyed.’’ No claims are made as to my 
having done my share of the labor. After 
this work is done, then perhaps we will 
have acquired the ‘‘face’’ necessary for 
worship. 

C. M. Tolman. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
* * 


HAVE BORNE WITNESS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When I read Dr. Eliot’s “Swans in 
Winter,’’ in the November issue of Uni- 
tarian Horizons, I wanted to shout ‘‘Amen”’ 
from the housetops. My husband and I 
have borne witness for the last ten years 
that the principal trouble within our or- 
ganization has been the negativeness of our 
leadership. Time and again we have come 
away from listening to some one descant 
upon some topic which was apparently 
chosen because he had to ta!k upon some- 
thing, and we would ask ourselves, “Is it 
any wonder our churches are losing 
ground?” 

I feel the reason so many of the experi- 
mental groups and cults are gaining such 
large followings is because their “Truth” 
teachers, so called, have convictions. They 
know God, or Reality, in their own way at 
first hand as D. W. Moody and S. Parkes 
Cadman did before they studied for the 
ministry and were ready to make any sac- 
rifice for their ideal. 

And it is so unjust to.the boys to be 
“recruited” or “encouraged’’ into a role 
the chief requisite for which they lack and 
for which no amount of training can com- 
pensate. 

Yours for more consecrated leadership, 
Ella B. Winn. 
Houston, Tex. 
* * 


BRIEF REPORT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to report briefly to the members 
of the fellowship upon the plans for pen- 
sions, and also upon certain hopes of the 
International Association. 

I presented the Contributory Pension 
Plan to the trustees of the Syracuse 
church on October 7. On the 8th at the 
inauguration of the new president of Cor- 
nell University I offered prayer. On the 
10th I preached in the Ithaca church, and 
met with the trustees to discuss pensions. 


As several of the committeemen were pro- 
fessors, and already were sharing in a uni- 
versity contributory pension system, our 
contributory pensions needed little ex- 
planation. On the 17th I preached in 
Rochester, and met with the trustees of 
the church. It is significant that the trus- 
tees of these three representative churches 
all cordially approved the contributory 
plan in principle, and that in due course 
they will present it to their churches. 

The Worcester Ministerial Association 
asked me to meet the members at Stow, 
Mass. The Association has now arranged 
a meeting for me with the members of the 
boards of trustees of all the churches in 
the Worcester Conference to be held at 
Worcester December 4 for considering 
adopting contributory pensions. I have met 
also with the North Middlesex Association 
of Ministersat Groton, Mass. It is hoped to 
arrange for meetings with the church trus- 
tees similar to that about to be held in 
Worcester. On behalf of the Pension So- 
ciety I shall welcome other opportunities 
to meet with ministers and church com- 
mittees. 

From these preliminary conferences with 
representatives of some _ thirty-three 
churches it appears that in many instances 
our churches are likely to wait for explana- 
tions and urgings before they take on the 
responsibility of contributory pensions. 

The executive committee of the Inter- 
nationa! Association is working upon plans 
for the Theological Conference to be held 
in Holland next summer, and also for visits 
of Association representatives to some of 
the groups similar to that paid by Dr. 
Faber recently to the United States. May 
I take this opportunity to explain that 
my intended trip to Japan and the Philip- 
pines this autumn, announced in May, has 
been given up. Archbishop Aglipay cabled 
asking me to postpone my visit on account 
of war conditions. I hope to be able to go 
later. In a letter dated October 6, and re- 
member the hard conditions he is facing, 
Archbishop Aglipay writes me, “The times 
are certainly difficult, but I have no doubt 
whatever that religious liberalism will pro- 
ceed on its slow but relentless conquests.” 
Principal Wetherall of Manchester College 
told the Congress last summer that the 
liberals of the world were “unrepentant 
and undaunted.’ We may well make the 
courage of these two liberal leaders our own 
as we approach the world-wide observance 
of International Sunday on January 9. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

Harvard, Mass. 


a” * 


LEAGUE TRIBUTE TO MASARYK 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Referring to the letter from Dr. Charles 
R. Joy in last week’s Register calling at- 
tention to discrepancies in the Masaryk 
resolution passed at the Eastern Conven- 
tion of the Laymen’s League, the correc- 
tions suggested had already been made in 
the wording of the resolution before copies 


were sent to the relatives and officials 
mentioned. 

The resolution was presented from the 
floor of the League Convention following 
Professor Charles Lyttle’s address, and 
there was not an opportunity at that time 
te verify the complete accuracy of the 
statements made therein. The final re- 
vision of the memorial as forwarded to Dr. 
Masaryk, Miss Masaryk and the Czecho- 
slovak ambassador was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League assembled in convention at East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A., Oc- 
tober 8, 1937, in consideration of the emi- 
nent service rendered the cause of liberal- 
ism,—political, philosophical and religious 
—hy the late President Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, desires to spread upon its record 
and communicate to his family, as well as 
to officials of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the following resolution of homage and 
gratitude: 

“In the death of this great statesman, 
who in years of persecution and exile on 
behalf of his dream of Bohemia’s freedom 
and independence, found in American Uni- 
tarianism religious affinity, fraternity and 
encouragement, and who in this day of 
the realization of his dream encouraged the 
founding in Czechoslovakia of a Church 
devoted to free, progressive, spiritual Chris- 
tianity, our free religious movement has 
lost an inspiring leader, whose life was as 
true to our common ideals as his service to 
humanity has been illustrious.” 

H. Weston Howe, 


Boston, Mass. Field Secretary. 


DEVOTIONAL PERIOD 


The First Parish in Cambridge, Uni- 
tarian, is responsible for a Devotional 
Period from 5 to 5.30 o’clock, E. S. T., the 
second Sunday of each month, October to 
June, broadcast from Station W1XAL, 
World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, 
University Club, Boston, Mass. On Sun- 
day, December 12, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, will 
conduct this service. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington conducted the service on Oc- 
tober 10 and Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., on 
November 14. 

The station is on a nonprofit basis, dedi- 
cated to enlightenment. It uses the short 
wave Dial 11.79Me (25.4 m.) and is world 
wide in its scope. Its most responsive 
audience is in England. 

The devotional period is held every Sun- 
day from 5 to 5.30. On other Sundays it 
is under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Conference, the First 
Church of Christ Science, Boston, and 
Trinity Church (Episcopal), Boston. 

The complete Sunday and week-day 
schedule of educational broadcasts from 
the station may be secured from the offices 
at the University Club, Boston. 

Subsequent monthly services conducted 
by Unitarian ministers will be announced 
in The Register. 
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Among the Churches 


AMONG THE CHURCHES 


First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
West Newton, Mass. Dr. Frederick J. 
Libby, executive secretary of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, was 
the preacher on Sunday, November 28. 
The minister conducted the service. 


First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Mass. The society celebrated its nine- 
tieth anniversary November 27 and 28. 
A special program was published an- 
nouncing various events and giving a brief 
history of the society. On Saturday eve- 
ning, November 27, there was a masquer- 
ade and dance. At the Sunday morning 
meeting November 28 Dr. William S. 
Nichols preached the anniversary sermon, 
and in the evening the vested choir of the 
society presented an anniversary musical 
service. 

First Unitarian Society, Hudson, 
Mass. The parish has had a busy fall. 
Rey. Robert C. Withington began his 
ministry here September 1. The Alliance 
branch celebrated its seventieth anni- 
versary by conducting the morning service 
Sunday, October 31, and with a special 
meeting the following Friday at which the 
president of the General Alliance spoke. 
The Evening Alliances of the Worcester 
‘Conference met here November 7 with 
Dr. John Haynes Ho!mes as speaker. Carl 
B. Wetherell spoke to the Laymen’s League 
November 14. On Sunday, November 28, 
the minister was formally installed. Presi- 
dent Frederick May Eliot gave the installa- 
tion sermon. 

First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Canton, Mass. Three hundred 
people gathered in the meetinghouse No- 
vember 21 as the result of a parish visi- 
tation conducted the week before. The 
church school was suspended and the chil- 
dren met with their parents in the adult 
service. 

First Unitarian Society, Denver, Col. 
‘The society celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of its meeting- 
house with special services Thursday eve- 
ning, November 18, and Sunday morning, 
November 21. The Thursday evening 
meeting had for its theme ‘Just Among 
Ourselves.’”’ Various members of the so- 
ciety discussed sixteen different phases of 
the society’s history and prospects. At 
the Sunday morning meeting Rey. Lon R. 
Call preached the anniversary sermon. 


First Unitarian Society, Albany, 
N. Y. The minister has been asked to be 
a member of the faculty at the Y. W. C. A. 
for an Institute on Preparation for Mar- 
riage before the Business and Industrial 
Girls section. He will also give three lec- 
tures on “Tensions in Married Life and 
Their Solution”’ at the Albany Women’s 
Club and before a young married couples 
group at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 


The newly organized Evening Alliance 
of Albany will have charge during Decem- 
ber of the Family Night program at Friend- 
ship House. Friendship House is a religious 
organization sponsored by the Protestant 
Family Welfare, Inc., in the south side of 
Albany. The Evening Alliance wili also 
take part in the Christmas Carol Festival 
at the church on Sunday afternoon, when 
the village choir, directed by Mrs. F. B. 
Weed, organist, will give a program of 
traditional carols. 

The Unitarian Church, Sanford, 
Maine. The average attendance at Sun- 
day morning meetings has increased from 
seventy-seven last year to 105 for the first 
seven Sundays this fall. The church school 
has an enrollment of 168. A strong Lay- 
men’s League recently voted to buy copies 
of “Hymns of the Spirit’? for the church, 
after two members of the church had made 
substantial contributions for that purpose. 
All organizations of the church are strong 
and active. A high-school group of boys 
recently furnished a room in the basement 
of the church as a club room with pool 
table, radio, etc. The room is in use prac- 
tically every evening. At the annual 
meeting the treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of over $1,000, which was applied 
immediately toward the deficit accumu- 
lated over the last few years. 

First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 
With the co-operation of the national office 
of the Laymen’s League a preaching mis- 
sion was conducted the week of November 
14. The mission preacher was Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
seemed an appropriate time to hold a mis- 
sion inasmuch as three Protestant churches 
of the city were considering merging, and 
thus created a general rethinking of re- 
ligious affiliation. 

A general chairman was elected to co- 
operate with the minister in the conduct of 
the mission. A visit to Laymen’s League 
headquarters resulted in most satisfactory 
advice and guidance. At a parish supper 
Carl B. Wetherell explained what a mis- 
sion is for and what it seeks to accomplish. 
Committees for various purposes were then 
selected with the aim of getting as many as 
possible of the parish members actively 
interested. The Unitarian churches of 
Lexington, Newton Centre, Watertown, 
and Weston were invited to share in the 
mission,and the ministers of those churches 
took part in various services of worship. 

All services were well attended by 
thoughtful and enthusiastic audiences. 
Sunday evening, November 21, the closing 
night of the mission, found the church filled. 
William Roger Greeley, vice president and 
chapter counselor of the Laymen’s League, 
conducted the worship service, and many 
League members from near-by cities at- 
tended. 

The fine service of the local choristers 
under the leadership of Mrs. Leita Har- 
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rington must be mentioned. Faithful in 
attendance, nearly twenty-five of them 
sang each night, and thus contributed im- 
measurably to the excellence of the mis- 
sion. 

First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo. From the 
minister’s sermon of November 21: ‘“‘My 
own extreme position is that it is immoral to 
kill people to protect profits. I feel that 
the alternative to peace is so terrible that 
peace at any price is a bargain.” 


First Unitarian Church, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. Mr. and Mrs. Constable 
closed their ministry at Vancouver, B. C., 
at the end of November. There were good 
attendances at all the closing services, 
and at the farewell meetings, at which pre- 
sentations were made to Mrs. Constable 
by the Women’s Alliance, and to Mr. Con- 
stable by the Literary Society, and to them 
both by the congregation. Several people 
spoke in appreciation of their work both 
in the church and in the city during the 
past three years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Constable will visit 
relatives on the Pacific Coast, preach at 
the Los Angeles church, and then travel 
across the continent to New England, 
where Mrs. Constable wil! address a con- 
ference at Boston on January 3. They 
leave New York on the “Franconia” on 
January 5, sailing via Trinidad and Rio 
de Janeiro to Cape Town, South Africa, 
where they arrive on February 2 to take 
up the ministry of the Free Protestant 
(Unitarian) Church, in succession to Rev. 
Ramsden Balmforth. 

First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Sunday 
morning service November 28 was a me- 
morial service for Thomas G. Masaryk, 
president-liberator of Czechoslovakia. This 
was peculiarly fitting, since Mrs. Masaryk 
and three generations of her family had 
been associated with the church. The 
parish records which were published in the 
calendar showed the baptism of Charlotte 
Garrigue (Mrs. Masaryk) by Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Farley an February 22, 1851. 

The service was conducted by the minis- 
ter, and Rev. Joseph L. Salek, the minister 
of the Fourth Unitarian Church, Flat- 
bush, N. Y. Mr. Salek concluded the 
service with the Lord’s Prayer in Czech. 
It was appropriate that he should partici- 
pate as he himself is of Bohemian ancestry. 
The hymns were well chosen and particu- 
larly the last one applied directly to Masa- 
ryk. 


Calmly, calmly lay him down: 
He hath fought the noble fight, 
He hath battled for the right, 

He hath won the fadeless crown. 


Tributes were spoken by the minister, 
by Dr. Robert C, Dexter, and by Dr. J. 
Starch, consul general of Czechoslovakia in 
New York. The minister, who had known 
President Masaryk personally, told of the 
connection of the Masaryks with his church 
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and quoted President Masaryk’s own state- 
ment regarding his obligation to his wife. 
Masaryk had said more than once that this 
Unitarian woman from Brooklyn was the 
most potent single influence in his career. 
He told of the integrity which character- 
ized both the President and his wife in all 
their dealings and the single-minded devo- 
tion which both gave not only to Czecho- 
slovakia but to the highest ideals in life. 
Dr. Dexter described from first-hand ob- 
servations the love and devotion which the 
people of Czechoslovakia showed toward 
their President in the hour of his death, 
and commended them for their wisdom in 
recognizing his greatness and following his 
ideals. Dr. Starch commented on the fit- 
ness of such a memorial service in this 
particular church. He, too, acknowledged 
the debt which Czechoslovakia owed to 
Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk and through 
her to America and American Unitarian- 
ism. He pointed out the similarity between 
the governmental! structure and political 
ideals of democratic Czechoslovakia and 
the United States, and indicated that this 
similarity was in large extent due to Mas- 
aryk’s acquaintance with our history. 
Despite the inclement weather a con- 
siderable audience was present, among 
them many Czechs from greater New York 
who deeply appreciated this tribute to 
their leader. In the congregation were 
the three sisters of Mrs. Masaryk. 
* * 
«(PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY”— 
JANUARY 16 


For the third consecutive year liberal 
ministers and laymen of all denominations 
are joining in considering one of the lead- 
ing issues of the day under the so-called 
“‘minister-laymen partnership plan.’”’ The 
project for 1937-38 is: ‘The Spiritual 
Principles Underlying Functions of News- 
papers and Other Vehicles of News and 
Opinion.” 

The partnership plan was conceived in 
the autumn of 1934 as a project for co- 
operative thinking by ministers and lay- 
men, in the field of socially-applied re- 
ligion. The following year nearly 150 
churches joined nationally in a considera- 
tion of the subject of freedom of speech. 
This past year the project has centered 
around the discussion of the application of 
religious principles to capital and labor re- 
lations, and churches of six denominations 
participated in the sermons and discussions 
on that subject. 

Sunday, January 16, is the day set for the 
sermons on the “newspaper project,”’ with 
the discussions between ministers and 
Jaymen to follow shortly thereafter. Pre- 
vious Partnership Sundays have demon- 
strated the value of concentrating on one 
Sunday in the year for simultaneous con- 
sideration in the pulpits of the subject 
chosen for that year. Conferences be- 
tween laymen and the minister are held at 
any convenient time before that Sunday to 
go over the suggested material for the 


sermon, and the subsequent discussions 
can be arranged either immediately fol- 
lowing the Partnership Sunday service, 
or some time within the next week. 

This year’s project is expected to arouse 
nation-wide interest on the part of the 
press as well as in the churches, for it is 
generally felt that few problems are more 
basically important than this. For example, 
the Spanish-American War is now believed 
to have been brought on quite unneces- 
sarily through the attitude of many of the 
newspapers of that day. According to 
their policy toward truth and propaganda 
(radical or conservative) these media of 
public opinion can either make or break 
social progress. 

Local situations may also enter into the 
consideration of this subject, and it is 
expected that newspaper editors and ex- 
ecutives will be glad to participate in such 
a project, both in listening to the minis- 
ter’s sermon, and in contributing to the 
laymen’s discussion. 

The technique of the Partnership Plan 
was described by President Frank W. 
Scott of the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
The Christian Century dated August 5, 1936, 
and has been reprinted in a booklet entitled 
“Can This Gulf Be Bridged?”’ A copy of 
this booklet may be obtained on applica- 
tion to League Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

The League will again act as a clearing 
house for information on partnership ser-~ 
mons and discussions, and later in the 
year will issue a summary of the ‘‘findings”’ 
of this project. It is hoped that many 
more churches of all denominations will 
avail themselves this year of this oppor- 
tunity of participating in an increasingly 
popular and effective method of studying 
problems of social and religious concern. 


ytets 


RELIEF FOR CHINA 


Under the auspices of the New England 
Relief for China, a concert will be held in 
the Unitarian church, 1826 Washington 
Street, West Newton, Mass., on Sunday, 
December 12, at 4.80 p.m. At this time a 
free will offering will be taken. The soloist 
will be Mrs. Robert Hafstader, wife of the 
organist and choir master of Princeton 
University, who sings under her profes- 
sional name, Alice Mary Anderson. W. i. 
Weston, organist of the church, will play. 
After the concert tea will be served by the 
Chinese legation in the parish house. 

er 


MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, December 13, at 11 
a.m., at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. There 
will be a discussion of subjects and speakers 
for the coming year. 

Wm. C. Adams, Secretary. 
* k 


PERSONAL 


Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Foote of Stock- 
ton, Calif., announce the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Frances Eliot, on November 17. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE NEWS 
LETTER 


For several years the secretary of the 
Conference, Rev. Lon Ray Call, has pub- 
lished for the conference a monthly mime- 
ographed News Letter. Attractive in ap- 
pearance and well written, it spreads news 
of particular interest to churches in the 
Conference. In the November issues the 
following items are of wider interest: 

The Chicago Unitarian Council is 
sponsoring a display advertisement in 
The Chicago Daily News on the church 
page of the Saturday afternoon edition. 
The advertisement calls attention to all 
of the Unitarian churches of Chicago, lo- 
cation, name of minister, hour of service. 

Miss Lina Scheible, who has served as 
clerk in the office of the Conference for 
exactly forty years, retired on October 30. 
A yearly pension for her of $600 was voted 
by the directors at the annual meeting in 
May. A testimonial dinner was tendered 
her on Thursday evening, November 4, in 
co-operation with the Chicago Associate 
Alliance. Two former conference secreta- 
ries, Dr. Curtis W. Reese and Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, were present and paid 
tribute to Miss Scheible’s work. Letters 
and telegrams from other former secretaries, 
who could not be present, were read. On 
behalf of the Unitarian churches in the 
Western Conference area, Mr. Call pre- 
sented Miss Scheible with a purse of forty 
dollars, representing her years of service 
to the Conference. Also present at the 
dinner were Dr. George F. Patterson, di- 
rector of the Department of the Ministry 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and George G. Davis, director of the De- 
partment of Church Maintenance and Ex- 
tension of the A. U. A., who spoke briefly. 
The address of the evening was given by 
Rey. Edward W. Ohrenstein. ‘ 

The closing statements of a sermon by 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter at the joint con- 
vention of Unitarians and Universalists at 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., October 6, 
1937: “There is a story of a medieval mon- 
astery, the members of which order always 
greeted each other whenever they met 
with the mournful salutation, ‘Brother, 
we must die.’ So they lived in an at- 
mosphere of gloom and despair. What 
would have been the effect, I wonder, if 
some one had used instead, the greeting, 
‘Brother, we must live!’ It might have 
caused consternation. I will risk the con- 
sequence tonight. I say, ‘Let us put away 
this talk about dying. We are not going 
to ride to victory in a hearse. Brothers, 


we must live! ’” 
* * 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 

To get into the spirit of the Christmas 
season the Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston will hold a Christmas party the 
evening of December 9. The meeting place 
will be the parish house of the Arlington 
Street Church. 

Supper will be served at six o’clock. 
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Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on reguest. 

Sunny, cosy room, enjoyed by dear old lady 
over twenty years, for rent by same family, with 
board. The Misses Parks, 31 Pilgrim Road, Brookline. 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


A handsome book, containing the best in 
hymnody, with a collection of the world’s best 
religious prose and verse, it will be welcomed 
as a Christmas gift by every religious liberal. 

Boxed and gift-wrapped, postpaid to any 
point in the U.S. or Canada, $1.65. Individual 


names stamped in gold-leaf, 40 cents extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. - - - 


Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Smith- 
Goodspeed 


BIBLE 


The American translation which made 
Bible history when first published. All 
the beauty and inspiration which the 
original Hebrew and Greek writers 
intended to convey are translated not 
into 17th century English, but into 
the language of today. 
Popular edition, 1152 pages, hand- 
somely cloth-bound, stamped in gold. 
Ask for the Smith-Goodspeed Bible at 
your bookstore. 
$2.00 
$3.75 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


Popular Edition 
Leather-bound 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbocks,. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“Spiritual Principles Underlying Functions of News- 
papers and Other Vehicles of News and Opinion” 


This is the project chosen for this year’s minister- 
laymen partnership plan. Your minister and League 
chapter president have received full details regarding 
Partnership Sunday on January 16th. Plan now to 
co-operate with them on that occasion. 

‘Freedom of the Press’? by Gilbert Seldes is suggested 
reading in preparation for discussion on that subject. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. mi! 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. December 14 and 17, 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington St. Church; 
December 15 and 16, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


need 


CHURCHES 

scioos’ | BIBLE 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Sct i"eomtel 
LAYMEN ‘Street, Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up , 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 12 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m,, Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S.T., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- © 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles, ,_ 


